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VII. 

THE KUINS TO BE FOUND IN NEW MEXICO, AND 

THE EXPLORATIONS OF EKANCISCO YASQUEZ 

DE CORONADO IN SEARCH OF THE 

SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA. 



By James H. Simpson, A. M., Colonel of Engineers, and Brevet 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 



Read December 23d, 1873. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The early history of 
our continent cannot but be interesting to every lover of his race, 
and of the Great Architect who doth all things after the counsel of 
His will, and leadeth the nations of the earth concurrently with His 
own majestic designs, and the free-will which induces every man to 
choose his own path, and to mark out his own destiny. 

It is probably a very common belief among the masses, that this 
continent was first inhabited by a civilized people, after Christopher 
Columbus discovered it, in 1492 ; but the ruins which at the present 
day remain, many of which I have myself seen, together with their 
history, which has come down to us from Spanish explorers as early 
as the middle of the sixteenth century, attest with unerring certainty 
that this continent had been previously inhabited by a people who 
were so advanced in civilization that they lived in organized com- 
munities, cultivated the soil, and inhabited cities or villages, the 
houses of which were made of stone, planned in the most method- 
ical manner, and built with a precision and in such magnitude as 
to challenge, even now, the admiration of the modern explorer, 
and to eclipse in style and durability those of the present day, 
which are the achievement of the Spaniards and Mexicans of more 
recent times. With regard to the mounds and other evidences of a 
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THE STEW-MEXICAN RUIN, PUEBLO PINTADO. 195 

people long passed away, and which, have been found throughout 
our land, on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, I am not aware 
that they are of such a character as to show that the originators of 
them were anything else than barbarians, or at least a race that had 
made but little progress in the arts of civilized life. Such an infer- 
ence, however just in reference to the tumuli aborigines of this 
country, would be very unfair in reference to the builders and denizens 
of the immense stone and regularly constructed edifices, which are 
at the present time to be found in the ruins of New and old Mexico 
and in Central America. In the fall of 1849, 1 was military engineer 
to a body of troops which was commanded by the late Colonel John 
M. Washington, U. S. A., then Governor of New Mexico, and 
which made an expedition into the country occupied by the Navajoes, 
lying some 200 miles to the south-west from Santa Fe. In the 
course of our march, after crossing the Sierra de los Mimbres, or, as 
it is laid down on some maps, the Sierra Madre (the high convex 
lands dividing the tributaries of the Gulf of Mexico from those of 
the Pacific), we came to the Rio Chaco, a small tributary of the Rio 
San Juan, which is itself a tributary of the Colorado of the West. 
Learning from our guide, a Spaniard by name (Carravahal), that on 
this tributary there were some ruins of edifices of an origin unknown 
to the Indians among whom they were situate, I obtained leave 
from my commanding officer ; and, with Carravahal as guide and 
seven Mexicans as an escort, with Mr. Richard M. Kern, who had 
been with Fremont, as my artist, I absented myself two days from 
the command in search and examination of these ruins. We first 
came to a ruin called, by the Pueblo Indians of the present day, the 
Pueblo of Montezuma ; by the Mexicans, the Pueblo Colorado ; by 
Hosta, an Indian (the Alcalde of Zemas), the Pueblo de Ratones; 
by Sandoval, a friendly Navajo chief, Pueblo Grande ; and by Car- 
ravahal, our guide, Pueblo Pintado. Here was a structure, with 
its walls still standing, in places in its integrity, as many as four 
stories high, which had been built of tabular pieces of a hard, fine- 
grained, compact, gray sandstone (a material entirely unknown in 
the present architecture of New Mexico), to which the atmosphere 
had imparted a reddish tinge, and on w T hich account it was doubtless 
called Pueblo Colorado, and also Pueblo Pintado. The several 
courses of stone on the exterior faces of the walls were not more 
than three inches thick, the intervals between being chinked with 
laminar stones of the minutest thinness, the whole presenting, at a 
little distance, the appearance of a magnificent piece of mosaic 
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work. The filling and backing were done in rubble masonry, the 
mortar showing no indications* of the presence of lime, but appear- 
ing to be the ordinary earth of the country. The thickness of the 
mam wall at its base was about three feet ; at the second story it was 
less, diminishing every story by retreating jogs from the inside, its 
elevation at its then highest point was between twenty-five and 
thirty feet ; the series of floors indicating there must have been 
originally at least four stories. I found no signs of the genuine 
arch about the building. The lintels of the doors and windows were 
pieces of wood, sometimes laid horizontally side by side ; others, a 
single stone slab laid in this manner, and occasionally a series ot 
smaller stones, so placed horizontally upon each other, that, while 
presenting the form of an acute angle in elevation, they would sup- 
port the weight of the fabric above. The ground-plan of the build- 
ing, including the court, in exterior development, was about 400 feet. 
On the ground-floor, exclusive of the outbuildings, were fifty-four 
apartments, some of them as small as five feet square ; and the 
largest about twelve by six feet. The rooms communicated with 
one another by very small openings, some of them as contracted as 
two and one-half feet square. The principal rooms, or those most 
in use, were, most probably, those of the upper stories, the larger 
windows indicating this ; though nothing could be definitely deter- 
mined, on account of the partitions between the rooms no longer 
existing. The system of flooring seems to have been unhewn beams, 
six inches in diameter, laid transversely from wall to wall, and then 
a number of smaller ones, about three inches in diameter, laid across 
them. What was placed on these did not appear, but most prob- 
ably it was brush, bark, or slabs, covered with a layer of earth mortar. 
The beams showed no signs of the saw, but seemed to have been 
hacked oft* by some imperfect instrument. At different points about 
the premises were three circular apartments, sunken in the ground, 
the walls being of masonry. These apartments, the Pueblo In- 
dians call estufas, or places where the people held their politi 
cal and religious meetings. The site of the ruins was a knoll, some 
twenty or thirty feet above the surrounding plain. Fragments of 
pottery, in large quantities, lay strewed around, the colors still very 
bright, and showing taste in the selection and in the style of their 
arrangement. The bed of the River Chaco, now an arroyo, or 
dried-up river, passed by it, two or three hundred yards distant, 
and no wood or grass was visible in the vicinity. Hosta, the 
Pueblo Indian from Hemez, of which he was the Alcalde, who 
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DESCRIPTION OF PUEBLOS WEGE-GI AND CHETHO KETTE. 197 

was accompanying the troops, said this pueblo had been built 
by Montezuma and his people, when they were on their way 
from the north to the south ; that, after living here awhile, they dis- 
persed ; some going east and settling on the Rio Grande, and others 
south into old Mexico. About twelve miles farther down the val- 
ley or cafion of the Chaco, we came to another ruined structure, 
called, by our guide, Pueblo Wege-gi. The walls of this building, 
like the pueblo I have before described, were composed of very thin 
tabular pieces of compact sandstone. The circuit of the structure, 
including the interior court, was about 700 feet. The number of 
apartments on the ground-iioor, judging from what were distinguish- 
able, must have been about 100. The highest existing elevation of 
the exterior walls was about twenty-five feet, the great mass of fallen 
debris at the base showing it must have been originally higher. 
Two other pueblos were visited, one of which (the Hungo Pavie) 
showed, at the time I saw it, a height of about thirty feet. 
The ends of the floor-beams, still remaining in the walls, showed 
there had been, originally, at least four stories of apartments, 
and the debris at the base being very great, it is reasonable to infer 
that there had been even more. As usual, the ground about the 
premises was strewn with broken pottery in large quantities. 

Continuing down the canon about two miles, we came to a fifth 
extensive structure in ruins, the name of which our guide called 
Pueblo Chetho Kette, or, as he interpreted, Pain Pueblo. These ruins 
had an extent of exterior circuit of about 1,300 feet. The material 
and style of the masonry were the same as those already described, 
the beams cedar and pine. The number of stories discoverable was 
four, there having been originally a series of windows, four and a 
half by three feet, in the first story, which were then walled up. 
The number of rooms on the first floor, all of which were distinguish- 
able, excepting those in the west w T ing, must have been as many as 
124:. The estufas, of which there were six, had a greater depth 
than those we had seen before, and differed in having more stories. 
In the north-west angle of the ruins we found a room in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. It was fourteen by seven and one-half 
feet in plan, and ten in elevation. It had an outside door- way three 
and one-half by two and one-quarter feet, and one at its west end, 
two and one-half by two feet, leading into an adjoining room. 
The stone walls still had their plaster on them in a tolerable state 
of preservation, There were several niches in the walls of the room. 
The ceiling showed two main beams, laid transversely; on these 
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crosswise were a number of small ones, the ends of which were tied 
together by a species of wooden fibre, and the interstices chinked in 
with small stones; on these again, transversely, in close contact, 
was a kind of lathing, of the odor and appearance of cedar, — all in 
a good state of preservation. 

Four hundred yards down the canon, we came to a sixth pueblo in 
ruins, called Pueblo Bonito. This pueblo ', although not so beautiful 
in the arrangement of the details of its masonry as Pueblo Pintado, 
was yet superior to it in point of preservation. The circuit of its 
walls was about 1,300 feet. This structure showed at least four 
stories. The number of rooms on the ground-floor, at the time dis- 
coverable, was 139, and these did not include those not distinguish- 
able in the eastern portion of the pueblo, which would probably 
swell the number to about 200. There having been then at least 
four stories, and supposing the horizontal of the edifice to have been 
uniform from bottom to top, or, in other words, not of a retreating 
terrace-form on the court-side, it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the original number of rooms was as many as 800. But, as most 
probably the building was terraced at every story, there must be a 
reduction from this number of one range of rooms for every story 
after the first, and this would lessen the number to 641. The num- 
ber of estufas was four ; the largest, sixty feet in diameter. Among 
the ruins were several rooms in a very good state of preservation — 
one of them being walled up with alternate beds of large and small 
stones, the regularity of the combination producing a very pleasing 
effect. The ceiling of this room was more beautiful than any we 
had seen, — the transverse beams being smaller and more numerous, 
and the longitudinal pieces resting upon them only about an inch 
in diameter and very regular. 

A few hundred yards further down the cailon, we fell in with 
another pueblo in ruins, called Pueblo del Arroyo, the circuit of 
which was about 100 feet. About a quarter of a mile further, we 
came to another small ruined edifice ; and half a mile further, still 
another, — the style of structure the same as the others we had seen. 
Two miles further down the canon, we came to still another 
pueblo in ruins, called Pueblo de Penasca Blanca, the circuit of 
which I found, by pacing the distance, to be as many as 1,700 feet. 
This was the largest edifice we had seen, and differed from the 
others in the arrangement of the stones composing its walls. 

A very remarkable circumstance, which I must mention, is the 
fact that these ruins are situate in a region which at the present 
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time is a perfect desert, not so much as a blade of grass being visi- 
ble, and no water ; this indicating that the country must have un- 
dergone a very great change, and it is probable that this change was 
the cause of the ruins' abandonment. I saw other ruins during the 
expedition ; but none so remarkable, in the extent of their plans, or 
showing so much of the inclosing walls standing. One of these 
ruined pueblos I saw in the renowned canon of the Chelly, about 
135 miles west from those of the Chaco, a portion of them being 
situate on a shelf, under an overhanging rock, some fifty feet 
above the bottom of the cafion, and so steep that not one of my 
party was enabled to reach them. Evidently their occupants must 
have used ladders for the purpose. A number again I saw in the 
valley of the Eio de Zufii, or, as it is sometimes called, the Little 
Colorado, which is a tributary to the big Colorado of the West. 
These ruins lie scattered to the eastward of the* present inhabited 
Pueblo of Zufii, along a distance of sixteen miles. Still another I 
saw perched some 250 feet high, on an almost inaccessible rock, 
which I have called " Inscription Eock, ? ' on account of the large 
number of inscriptions I found on it, and to which I will again 
allude. 

Now, of the origin of these ruins the Indians, among whom they 
are situate, know nothing. They evidently, however, must have 
been built in ages remote, by a people far superior to the present 
race of Indians ; and, without going into a discussion of the subject, 
which the limits of this lecture will not permit, I will state that 
Humboldt locates the first resting-place of the Aztecs, in their migra- 
tion from north to south, about in the latitude and longitude of the 
ruins of the canon of Chaco, already described. His language, in his 
essay on New Spain, is, " The Indian traditions inform us that some 
twenty leagues to the north of Moqui, near the embouchure of the 
river Zepiannes, a river of the Navajoes, was the first resting-place 
(demeure) of the Aztecs after their sortie from Atzlan. " Again, on 
his map accompanying his essay, he gives the date of this sortie as 
1160, but says the tradition is uncertain. 

I have described these ruins for the purpose of introducing another 
subject, the early explorations of this country by the Spaniards, — 
a subject which I have examined with considerable research, on ac- 
count of a writer in the North-American Review of April, 1869, 
Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, giving it as his opinion that these ruins in 
the cafion of the Chaco are the remains of the seven lost cities of 
Cibola, which Coronado, with a large army, went in search of from 
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the City of Mexico, in the years 1540 and 1542. I cannot agree 
with this writer in this opinion, but am firmly of the belief that the 
seven lost cities were along the Little Colorado ; or, as it is some- 
times called, Kio de Zufii, and to which I will refer in the sequel. 

In the year 1530, Nuiio de Guzman, President of New Spain, 
was informed by his slave, an Indian from the province of Tejos, 
situated somewhere north from Mexico, that in his travels he had 
seen cities so large that he might compare them with the City of 
Mexico ; that these cities were seven in number, and had streets 
which were exclusively occupied by workers in gold and silver; 
that to reach them a journey of forty days, through a desert, was 
required ; and that travellers penetrated the interior of that region 
by directing their steps northwardly (speaking very indefinitely, in 
the language of the times) between the two seas, — referring to what 
was in that day called the North Sea, meaning the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the South Sea, meaning the Pacific Ocean. Nufio de Guzman, 
confidently relying on this information, organized an army of 400 
Spaniards and 20,000 Indian allies of New Spain, and set out in 
search of these seven wonderful cities ; but, after reaching the prov- 
ince of Culiacan, on the Pacific coast, he encountered such great 
difficulties, on account of the mountains he had to cross, that lie 
abandoned the enterprise, and contented himself with colonizing 
the province of Culiacan. In the meantime, the Tejos Indian, who 
had been his guide, dying, the seven cities remained only known by 
name until about eight years after, when there arrived in Mexico 
three Spaniards, named Alva Nunez Cabega de Vaca, Andres 
Dorantes, and Alonso del Castillo Maldonado, accompanied by a 
negro named Estevanico (Stephen). The history of these persons, 
as described by one of them, Cabega de Yaca, was so remarkable 
that I must give a brief account of it. They belonged to an expe- 
dition under Pamphilo de Narvaez, which sailed from the West 
Indies early in 1528, with 400 men, eighty horses, and four ships, for 
the purpose of exploring the country of Florida, of which Narvaez 
had been made Governor, and which then comprised, indefinitely, the 
country lying to the north of the Gulf of Mexico. Narvaez reached 
the harbor of Santa Cruz (supposed to have been Tampa Bay, on 
the Gulf or west coast of Florida) in April of that year, and, on the 
1st of May, debarked with 300 men, forty of whom were mounted, 
for the purpose of exploring the interior of the country. His 
instructions were, that the vessels should coast along the shore, so 
as to be in easy communication with the land-forces. On the 20th 
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of June, he reached an Indian town called Appalache (probably 
Appalachicola), where he tarried twenty-five days. He then jour- 
neyed, in nine days, to a place called Ante. Continuing his course 
thence westwardly for several days, his men became so dispirited from 
finding no gold, and from the rough treatment of the natives, that 
they returned to Ante, where, hearing nothing of the ships which 
had been ordered to be in easy communication with them, they con- 
structed five small boats, in which 250 of the party, all who had not 
died or been killed by the natives, embarked, steering along the coast, 
westwardly, for Panuco, lying on the coast of Mexico. While 
making their way with great difficulty, they encountered a severe 
gale, in which all the boats were capsized, except that of the Gov- 
ernor JSTarvaez, which drifted out to sea, and all on board perished, 
or were never afterwards heard of. Those of the party belonging 
to the other boats that were not drowned swam to an island, which 
they called Malhado (Misfortune), where, and on the main-land 
adjacent, they remained for six years enslaved to the Indians, who 
treated them with the greatest barbarity. From this cause, and from 
starvation and cold, the greater portion of them died. At length 
four of them, those I have befqre mentioned, escaped from their 
bondage, taking in their flight a northern course towards the moun- 
tains (probably those of Northern Alabama), and thence, west- 
wardly, across a great river coming from the north (doubtless the 
Mississippi) to the head-waters of the Canadian, which they seem 
to have crossed just above the great canon; and thence, south- west- 
wardly, through what is now New Mexico and Arizona, to Culiacan, 
on the Pacific coast, and thence the City of Mexico. 

The tales these adventurers told were quite marvellous. They 
stated to the then Viceroy of the kingdom, Don Antonio de Men- 
doca, that they had carefully observed the country through which 
they had passed, and had been informed of great and powerful 
cities, called "The Seven Cities of Cibola," in which were houses 
several stories high and terraced. The Yiceroy communicating this 
information to the new governor of the province of New Galicia, 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, the latter set out for Culiacan, 
taking with him three Franciscan friars, one of whom, by name 
Marcos de Nica, in the language of the chronicler Castaneda, was 
theologian and priest. As soon as he reached Culiacan he despatched 
the three Franciscans, with the negro Estevanico, before mentioned, 
on a journey of discovery, with orders to return and report to him 
all they could ascertain by personal observation of the seven cele- 
26 
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brated cities. The monks not being pleased with the negro's com- 
pany, sent him, in advance, to pacify the Indians through whose 
country he had previously passed, and to prepare the way for the 
successful prosecution of their journey. The negro, it appears, 
reached Cibola, but on account of his insolence he was killed by 
its inhabitants. The effect of this was to frighten those of Marcos de 
Nina's party that had accompanied him, and to cause them to retrace 
their journey homeward. Meeting on their way the monks before 
mentioned, they told them all that had occurred ; and they, in their 
turn, becoming frightened, retreated in haste to Culiacan. Arriv- 
ing there, they reported the results of their attempted journey to 
Coronado, and gave him such a glowing description of all the negro 
had discovered, and of what the Indians had told them, as well as 
of the " islands tilled with treasure ", which they were assured ex- 
isted in the Southern Sea (quoting from Castaneda's Eelations), that 
he departed immediately for the city of Mexico, taking with him 
Friar Marcos de Ni9a, in order that he might narrate all that he had 
seen to the Viceroy. It is also said, that he magnified the import- 
ance of the discovery by disclosing it only to his nearest friends, and 
pledging them to secrecy. Arrived in the city of Mexico, he had an 
interview with the Viceroy Mendo9a, and proclaimed everywhere 
that he had found "the seven cities" searched for by Nuno de 
Guzman, and busied himself with preparing an expedition for their 
conquest. Friar Marcos de Niqa having been made, through the 
influence of the monks, the provincial of the Franciscans, the pul- 
pits of the country resounded with the marvels of discoveries, to 
such an extent, that, in a few days, 300 Spaniards and 800 Indians 
w r ere assembled for the enterprise. Among the Spaniards, as the 
chronicler relates, there were a great many gentlemen of good 
family, and probably there never had been an expedition in which 
there was such a large proportion of persons of noble birth. Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado, the Governor of New Galicia, was pro- 
claimed captain-general, because he w r as the author of the discovery ; 
and the Viceroy Mendoqa did all he could to foster the enterprise. 
The place of rendezvous was Compostella, the capital of New 
Galicia, 110 leagues from the city of Mexico ; and the time, Shrove- 
Tuesday, in the year 1540. 

The Viceroy Mendoqa also organized at the same time a naval 
expedition to coast along the Southern Sea (the Pacific Ocean), and to 
cooperate with the army in its search of " the seven cities". He 
gave the command of this expedition to Don Pedro d'Alarcon, 
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whose orders were to embark from La Natividad, and, with two 
vessels, to go to Jalisco, to transport the supplies which the soldiers 
could not carry. After performing that duty, he was to follow the 
march of the army along the coast, and to go north as far as the 
thirty-sixth degree of latitude, with instructions to make frequent 
debarkations, and to join the army in that latitude. All these dis- 
positions having been made, the Viceroy departed for Compostella > 
the place of rendezvous for the army, with a large body of gentle- 
folks. Everywhere he was received with great eclat. He reviewed 
the troops, by whom he had been received with great rejoicing, and, 
the next day, after mass, harangued them. He told them of their 
duties, and of the advantageous result that this conquest would 
produce, not only in their fortunes, but in the conversion of the 
nations they would vanquish ; and His Majesty, on his side, prom- 
ised them his bounty and additional favors. Finally the Viceroy 
caused every one to be sworn, on a missal containing the Holy 
Evangels, not to abandon their general, and to obey all his com- 
mands. The next day, the army, with banners flying, took up 
the line of march. For two days the Viceroy accompanied it, and 
then returned to the city of Mexico. No sooner, however, had the 
Viceroy left the army than it began to experience all the hardships 
incident to a wild, mountainous country. The baggage had to be 
transported on horses; and, as many soldiers had never been ac- 
costomed to load them, they made sorry work of it. The conse- 
quence was, that a great deal of their baggage, as in modern enter- 
prises of a like character, had to be abandoned ; and, in order to get 
along at all, many a gentleman, as Castaneda states, had to become 
a muleteer ; and they who shirked from this necessary labor were 
regarded by their companions as lacking spirit. 

Coronado, arriving at Chiametla with his army, met at that point 
Captains Melchior Diaz and Juan de Saldibar, who, with a dozen 
resolute men, by Coronado's orders, had explored the country so far 
as Chichilticale, which is on the border of the desert, and 200 leagues 
from Culiacan. These officers gave, in secret, such a doleful ac- 
count of the country they had passed through, that, it leaking out, 
many in the army began to lose heart ; and it was only by Friar 
Marcos de Nica insisting upon it that the country was a good one, 
and that they should not leave it with empty hands, that they were 
persuaded to continue the march. The day after Easter, the army 
took up its march under Coronado for Culiacan, at which place they 
were well received by the citizens, and furnished with all necessary 
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supplies. This was the last town inhabited by Spaniards, and, 
therefore, the last from which they could gather provisions, except 
from the Indians with whom they might meet in their further march. 
It is represented by the chronicler Castaneda as having been 210 
leagues from the city of Mexico. After resting a couple of weeks 
at Culiacan, Coronado ledthe advance of his arm} 7 , consisting of fifty 
cavaliers, and a few infantry (his particular friends), and gave orders 
for the balance to march two weeks after, and to follow his route. 
Castaneda describes his progress as follows : 

" When the general had passed through all the inhabited region to 
Chichilticale, where the desert begins, and saw that there was nothing 
good, he could not repress his sadness, notwithstanding the marvels 
which were promised further on. No one, save the Indians who ac- 
companied the negro, had seen them, and already on many occasions 
they had been caught in lies. He was especially afflicted to find this 
Chichilticale, of which so much had been boasted, to be a single ruined 
and roofless house, which at one time seemed to have been fortified. It 
was easy to see that this house, which was built of red earth, was the 
work of civilized people who had come from afar. 

" On quitting this place, they entered the desert. At the end of 
fifteen days, they came within eight leagues of Cibola, on the banks 
of a river which they named Vermejo, in consequence of its red and 
troubled water. Mullets resembling those of Spain were found in it. 
It was there that the first Indians of the country were discovered ; but 
when these saw the Spaniards they fled and gave the alarm. During 
the night of the succeeding day, when not more than two leagues from 
the village, some Indians, who were concealed, suddenly uttered such 
piercing cries that our soldiers became alarmed. Notwithstanding, 
they pretended not to regard it as a surprise ; and there were even 
some who saddled their horses the wrong way, but these were men who 
belonged to the new levies. The best warriors mounted their horses 
and scoured the country. The Indians, who knew the land, escaped 
easily, and not one of them was taken. 

" On the following day, in good order, they entered the inhabited 
country. Cibola was the first village they discovered. On beholding it 
the army broke forth with maledictions on Friar Marcos de Niga. 
God grant that he may feel none of them ! " 

To continue Castaneda' s relation : 

" Cibola is built on a rock. This village is so small, that, in truth, 
there are many farms in New Spain that make a better appearance. 
It may contain 200 warriors. The houses are built in three or four 
stories ; they are small, not spacious, and have no courts, as a single 
court serves for a whole quarter. The inhabitants of the province 
were united there. It is composed of seven towns, some of which are 
larger and better fortified than Cibola. These Indians, ranged in good 
order, awaited us at some distance from the village. They were very 
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loath to accept peace; when they were required to do so by our inter- 
preters, they menaced us by their gestures. Shouting a war-cry of 
' Sant'Iago/ we charged upon and quickly caused them to fly. 

" Nevertheless, it was necessary to get possession of Cibola, which 
was no easy achievement, for the road leading to it was both narrow 
and winding. The general was knocked down by the blow of a stone 
as he mounted in the assault ; and he would have been slain, had it not 
been for Garci Lopez de Cardenas and Hernando d'Alvarado, who 
threw themselves before him, and received the blows of the stones 
which were designed for him and fell in large numbers ; nevertheless, 
as it is impossible to resist the first impetuous charge of Spaniards, 
the village was gained in less than an hour. It was found filled with 
provisions which were much needed, and in a short time the whole 
province was forced to accept peace." 

The main army, which had been left at Culiacan under the com- 
mand of Don Tristan d' Arellano, followed Coronado as directed by 
him, every one marching on foot, with lance in hand and carrying 
supplies. All the horses were laden. Slowly and with much fatigue, 
after establishing and colonizing Sonora, and endeavoring to find 
the vessels under Alarcon already referred to, by descending the 
river, in which they failed, the army reached Cibola. Here they 
found quarters prepared for them, and rejoiced in the reunion of 
the troops, with the exception of certain captains and soldiers who 
had been detached on explorations. 

Meantime Capt. Melchior Diaz, who had been left at Sonora, 
placed himself at the head of twenty-five choice men, and, under 
the lead of guides, directed his steps towards the south-west, in 
hopes of discovering the coasts. His course was probably down 
Rio Sonora ; and, not finding the vessels there, he doubtless marched 
northward, keeping as close to the coast as the rivers would permit. 
After travelling about 150 leagues, it appears he arrived in a coun- 
try in which there was a large river, called Rio del Tizon (Fire- 
brand), whose mouth was two leagues wide. This river, I will here 
remark, was the Colorado of the West. Here the captain learned 
that the vessels under Alarcon had been seen on the sea-coast, at a 
distance of three days' journey from that place. In the language 
of Castaneda : " When he reached the spot that was indicated, and 
which was on the banks of the river, more than fifteen leagues from 
its mouth, he found a tree on which was written c Alarcon has come 
thus far ; there are letters at the foot of this tree '." They dug and 
found the letters, which apprised them that Alarcon, after having 
waited a certain length of time at that spot, had returned to New 
Spain, and could not advance farther because that sea was a gulf ; 
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that it turned around the Isle of the Marquis, which had been called 
the Isle of California ; and that California was not an island, but a 
part of land forming the gulf. 

It appears, that, after a good deal of difficulty, and a threatened 
attack from the natives, the party crossed the Eio del Tizon, on 
rafts, some five or six days' travel higher up, and continued its 
journey along the coast. Quoting from Castaneda : " When the 
explorers had crossed the Eio del Tizon, they continued following 
the coast, which at that place turns towards the south-east, for this 
gulf penetrates the land directly towards the north, and the stream 
flows exactly towards the mouth, from north to south." No better 
description could be given of the relative position of the Gulf of 
California, with respect to the Eio Colorado flowing into it from 
the north, than the foregoing. 

This expedition was terminated by the death of Melchior Diaz, 
which occurred in a very singular manner, as follows : One day a 
greyhound, belonging to a soldier, attacked aome sheep which the 
Spaniards were driving with them to serve as food in case of need, 
when Capt. Melchior Diaz threw his lance at the beast, in order to 
drive him off. Unfortunately the weapon struck in the ground, 
with the point uppermost ; and as Diaz could not rein in his horse, 
which was at a gallop, quickly enough, it pierced his thigh through 
and through, and mortally wounded him. The soldiers at once 
decided to retrace their steps, taking their wounded chief with them. 
The Indians, who were always in rebellion, did not cease attacking 
them. The captain lived about twenty days, during which he was 
borne along with the utmost difficulty. When, at length, he died, 
all his troops returned in good array (to Sonora), without the loss 
of a single man, after traversing the most dangerous places. 

In this connection it may be interesting to give some account of 
Alarcon's discovery of the Eio Colorado. It will be recollected 
that lie w T as ordered, by the Viceroy Mendoca, to follow the march 
of the army, with his vessels, along the coast of the Southern Sea, 
as the Pacific Ocean was then called, From his report to the 
Viceroy, I gather the following : 

On the 9th of May, 1540, Fernanda- Alarcon put to sea from 
La Natividad, in command of two ships, the " Saint Peter" and the 
" Saint Catharine." He put into the ports of Xalisco and Agnaival 
(respectively the ports of Compostella and Culiacan), and, finding 
Coronado and his army gone from this last-mentioned place, he 
continued his course northwardly along the coast, taking with him 
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the ship " Gabriel," which he found there laden with supplies for the 
army. At length, arriving towards the upper end of what was 
till then believed to be a strait, separating an island from the main- 
land, but which he discovered to be a gulf (the Gulf of California), 
he experienced great difficulty in navigating, even with his small 
boats ; and there were some in the expedition, he remarked, who 
lost heart and were anxious to return, as did Capt. Francisco de 
Ulloa, with his vessels, in a former voyage of discovery. Alarcon, 
it seems, however, had the necessary pluck ; and, agreeably to the 
orders of the Yiceroy Mendoca, he was determined to make his 
explorations as thorough as possible. After incredible hardships, he 
managed to get his vessels to the bottom, or northern end, of the 
gulf. Here he found a very great river, the current of which was 
so rapid that they could scarcely stem it. Taking two shallops, and 
leaving the others with the ships, and providing himself with some 
guns of small calibre, on the 26th of August, 1540, he commenced 
the ascent of the river by hauling the boats with ropes. On his 
way he met a large number of Indians, who made signs to him to 
return down the river ; but by good management he so appeased 
them that he was enabled to reach a distance above the mouth of 
the river, such that in two and a half days on his return to the 
ships, on account of the swiftness of the current, he made the same 
distance he had in fifteen and a half days in ascending the river. 
On this expedition, he learned from the Indians he had met some par- 
ticulars of the death of the negro Stephen, before referred to, at 
Cibola, and of there being white persons like themselves at that 
place, who, doubtless, belonged to Coronado's army. Alarcon was, 
however, unable to communicate with the army on account of the 
desert intervening between them, and the great distance they were 
apart. Refitting all his shallops, this time, for a second voyage up 
the river, he left its mouth on the 14th of September, but was no 
more successful in this than in his former expedition in communi- 
cating with Coronado. Having, therefore, reached as far up the 
river as he thought expedient, he planted a cross at that point, and 
deposited at its foot some letters, in the hope that some persons of 
Coronado's army, searching for news of the vessels, might find 
them. These letters, it has already been stated, were found by 
Melchior Diaz, on the Rio del Tizon, called by Alarcon the " Bon 
Guide ", after the device of his lordship Don Antonio de Mendoca, 
and at the present day, the Eio Colorado. 

At the end of Alarcon' s relation to the Viceroy, he reports that 
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he found the latitude, as given by the " patrons and pilots of the 
Marquis del Valle ", wrong by two degrees ; that he had gone fur- 
ther by four degrees than they ; and that he had ascended the river 
a distance of eighty-five leagues. This report of Alarcon's is very 
interesting, from its great particularity and the many incidents it 
gives of the expedition. It shows, also, that he was fully equal to 
the trust committed to him, and that no explorer could have done 
more to carry out the orders of the Viceroy Mendoca. 

We will now return to the army under Coronado at Cibola. This 
general immediately set to work to explore the adjacent country. 
Hearing there was a province in which there were seven towns 
similar to those of Cibola, he despatched hither Don Pedro de Tobar, 
with seventeen horsemen, three or four soldiers, and Friar Juan de 
Padilla, a Franciscan, who had been a soldier in his youth, to 
explore it. The rumor had spread among its inhabitants, that 
Cibola was captured by a very ferocious race of people who bestrode 
horses that devoured men, and, as they knew nothing of horses, this 
information filled them with the greatest consternation. They, 
however, made some show of resistance to the invaders in their 
approach to their towns ; but the Spaniards charging upon them 
with vigor, many were killed, when the remainder fled to the houses 
and sued for peace, offering, as an inducement, presents of cotton 
stuff, tanned hides, flour, pine-nuts, maize, native fowls, and some 
turquoises. 

These people informing the Spaniards of a great river on which 
there were Indians living, who were very tall, a report of the same 
on his return to Cibola was made by Don Pedro de Tobar to Coro- 
nado, who sent out another party, consisting of twelve men, under 
Don Garci Lopez de Cardenas, to explore this river. It appears, 
from Castafleda's Relations, that the party passed through Tusayan 
again on their way to the river, and obtained from the inhabitants 
the necessary supplies and guides. After a journey of twenty days 
through a desert, it seems they reached the river, whose banks were 
so high, that, as Castaneda expresses it, " they thought themselves 
elevated three or four leagues in the air." For three days they 
marched along the banks of the river, hoping always to find a down- 
ward path to the water, which from their elevation did not seem 
more than a yard in width, but which, according to the Indians' 
account, was more than half a league broad. But their efforts to 
descend were all made in vain. Two or three days afterwards, hav- 
ing approached a place where the descent appeared practicable, the 
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captain, Melgosa Juan Galeras, and a soldier, who were the lightest 
men in the party, resolved to make the attempt. They descended 
until those who remained above lost sight of them. They returned 
in the afternoon, declaring that they had encountered so many diffi- 
culties that they could not reach the bottom ; for what appeared 
easy when beheld from aloft was by no means so when approached. 
They added that they had accomplished about one- third of the 
descent, and that thence the river already seemed very wide, which 
confirmed what the Indians had stated. Galeras and the soldier 
also averred that some rocks which had been seen from on high, 
and had not appeared to be scarcely so tall as a man, were, in 
truth, loftier than the tower of the Cathedral of Seville. 

Castaneda, after describing the further progress of the exploring 
party, goes on to say : " The river was the Tizon (Colorado). A 
spot was reached much nearer its source than the crossing of Mel- 
chior Diaz and his people (before referred to), and it was afterwards 
known that the Indians who have been spoken of were the same 
nation that Diaz had seen." The Spaniards retraced their steps to 
Cibola, and this branch-expedition had no other result. 

I have thus briefly described the explorations which were made 
by Coronado and his captains as far as Cibola, on the northern 
edge of the great desert northward of Chichilticale ; the branch 
expedition of Melchior Diaz from Sonora northward to and around 
the head of the Gulf of California, after crossing the Tizon (Colo- 
rado), in search of the vessels ; the exploration of the river Tizon, 
by Alarcon, in boats, for a distance of eighty-five Spanish leagues, 
or about 290 miles above its mouth ; the expedition of Don Pedro 
de Tobar from Cibola to Tusayan, lying to the north-west of Cibola 
twenty-five leagues ; and the exploration of Don Garci Lopez de 
Cardenas from Cibola through Tusayan, westwardly to the deeply 
canoned river Tizon, or Colorado. I shall now give, in as few 
words as I can, some account of Coronado's subsequent explorations 
to the eastward of Cibola. 

While the discoveries above mentioned were being made, some 
Indians living seventy leagues towards the east, in a province called 
Cicuye, arrived at Cibola. There was with them a Cacique, sur- 
named Eigotes (Mustaches), on account of his wearing these long 
appendages. They had heard of the Spaniards, and had come to 
offer their services and their friendship. They offered gifts of 
tanned skins, shields, and helmets, which the general reciprocated 
by giving them necklaces of glass beads, and bells, which they had 
27 
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never before beheld. They informed him of cows, because one of 
these Indians had one painted on his body. Castaneda goes on to 
say, " But we would never have guessed it from seeing the skins of 
these animals, for they are covered with a frizzled hair which re- 
sembles wool " ; thus showing that they certainly were buffaloes. 
The general ordered Capt. Hernando d' Alvarado to take twenty 
men and to accompany these Indians, but to return in eighty days, 
to render an account of what he might have seen. Alvarado de- 
parted with them ; and, five days after, they arrived at a village named 
Acuco, built on a rock. The inhabitants, who were able to send 
about 200 warriors into the field, were the most formidable brigands 
in the province. This village was very strongly posted, inasmuch 
as it was reached by only one path, and was built upon a rock, pre- 
cipitous on all its other sides, and at such a height that the ball from 
an arquebuse could scarcely reach its summit. It was entered by a 
stairway, cut by the hand of man, which began at the bottom of 
the declivitous rock, and led up to the village. This stairway was 
of suitable width for the first 200 steps, but after these there were 
100 more much narrower ; and when the top was finally to be reached, 
it was necessary to scramble up the three last toises by placing the feet 
in holes scraped in the rocks. As the ascender could scarcely make 
the point of his toe enter them, he was forced to cling to the precipice 
with his hands. On the summit there was a great arsenal of huge 
stones, which the defenders, without exposing themselves, could roll 
down on their assailants ; so that no army, no matter what its strength 
might be, could force this passage. There was on the top a sufficient 
space of ground on which to cultivate and store a large supply of 
corn, as well as cisterns to contain water and snow. The Indians here, 
as at Tusayan, traced lines on the ground, and forbade the Spaniards 
to pass over them ; but, seeing the latter disposed for an attack, they 
quickly sued for peace, and presented to their conquerors a supply 
of birds, bread, tanned deer-skins, pine-nuts, seeds, flour, and corn. 
Three days' journey thence, Oapt. Alvarado and party reached a 
province called Tiguex, where, on account of Bigotes, whom the 
inhabitants knew, they were received very kindly ; and the captain 
was so well pleased with what he saw that he sent a messenger to 
Coronado, inviting him to winter in that country, which pleased the 
general greatly, as it made him believe that his affairs were growing 
better. Five days' journey thence, Alvarado reached Cicuye, a vil- 
lage very strongly fortified, and whose houses have four stories. He 
reposed here with his party some days, when he fed in with an 
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Indian slave who was a native of the country described as adjacent 
to Florida, the interior of which, as the chronicler states, Fernando 
de Soto had lately explored. This Indian, whom they called 
El Turco (the Turk), on account of his resemblance to the people of 
that nation, spoke of certain large towns, and of large stores of 
gold and silver in his country, and also of the country of the bisons 
(buffaloes;. Alvarado took him as a guide to the bison country ; 
and, after he had seen a few of the quadrupeds in question, he 
returned to Tiguex to give an account of the news to Coronado. 

In the order of events, Coronado, who had remained at Cibola 
with the main body of the army, hearing of a province composed 
of eight towns, took with him thirty of the most hardy of his men, 
and set out to visit them on his way to Tiguex. In eight or eleven 
days (the narrative is here obscure), he reached this province, called 
Tutahaco, which appears to have been situated on the Rio de Tiguex, 
below the city of Tiguex, for Castafleda expressly states that he 
afterwards ascended the river and visited the whole province until 
he arrived at Tiguex. The eight villages composing this province 
were, not like those of Cibola, built of stone, but of earth. He also 
learned of other villages still farther down the river. 

" On his arrival at Tiguex, Coronado found Hernando d' Alvarado 
with the Turk, and was not a little pleased with the news they gave 
him. This Indian told him that in his country there was a river two 
leagues wide, in which fish as large as horses were found ; that there 
were canoes with twenty oarsmen on each side, which were also pro- 
pelled by sails ; that the lords of the land were seated in their sterns 
upon a dais, while a large golden eagle was affixed to their prows. He 
added, that the sovereign of this region took his siesta beneath a huge 
tree, to whose branches golden bells were hung, which were rung by 
the agitation of the summer breeze. He declared, moreover, that the 
commonest vessels were of sculptured silver ; that the bowls, plates, 
and dishes were of gold. He called gold acochis. He was believed 
because he spoke with great assurance, and because, when some trink- 
ets of copper were shown him, he smelt them and said they were not 
gold. He knew gold and silver very well, and made no account of the 
other metals. The general sent Hernando d' Alvarado to Cicuye to 
reclaim the golden bracelets which the Turk pretended had been taken 
from him when he was made prisoner. When Alvarado arrived there, 
the inhabitants received him kindly, as they had done before; but they 
positively affirmed that they had no knowledge of the bracelets, and 
they assured him that the Turk was a great liar, and had deceived him. 
Alvarado seeing there was nothing else he could do, lured the chief, 
Bigotes, and the Cacique under his tent, and caused them to be chained. 
The inhabitants on this account reproached the captain with being a 
man without faith or friendship, and launched a shower of arrows on 
him. Alvarado, however, conducted these prisoners to Tiguex, where 
the general retained them more than six months." 
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This affair seems to have been the beginning of Coronado's 
troubles with the Indians, which were subsequently increased by his 
exacting of a large quantity of clothing, which he divided among 
his soldiers. 

Two weeks after Coronado left Cibola for Tiguex, agreeably to 
his orders, the army, under the command of Don Tristan d' Are- 
llano, took up its march from that place for Tiguex. The first day 
it reached the handsomest and largest village in the province, where 
it lodged. " There they [the army] found houses of seven stories, 
which were seen nowhere else. These belonged to private individuals, 
and served as fortresses. They rise," in the language of the chron- 
icler, iC so far above the others that they have the appearance of towers. 
There are embrasures and loopholes from which lances may be 
thrown, and the place defended. As all these villages have no streets, 
all the roofs are flat, and common for all the inhabitants ; it is there- 
fore necessary to take possession, first of all, of those large houses 
which serve as defences." 

The army passed near the great rock of Acuco, already described, 
where it was well received by the inhabitants of the city perched on 
the house-tops. Finally it reached Tiguex, where it was also wel- 
comed and lodged. The good news given by the Turk cast the sol- 
diers' past fatigues into oblivion, although the whole province was 
found in open revolt ; and not without cause ; for, on the preceding 
day, the Spaniards had burned a village : and we have already seen 
that the imprisonment of Bigotes and the Turk, and the exactions 
of clothing by Coronado, had also very greatly exasperated them. 
The result of all this was, that the Indians had generally revolted, as 
they said, on account of the bad faith of the Spaniards, and the lat- 
ter retaliated by burning some of their villages, killing a large 
number of the natives, and at last laying siege to and capturing 
Tiguex. This siege lasted fifty days, and was terminated at the 
close of 1540. 

After the siege, the general despatched a captain to Chia, which 
had sent in its submission. It was a large and populous village, 
four leagues west of the Tiguex River. Six other Spaniards went 
to Quirix, a province composed of seven villages. All these villages 
were at length tranquillized by the assiduous efforts of the Spaniards 
to regain the confidence which they had justly lost by their repeated 
breaches of faith ; but no assurances that could be given to the 
twelve villages in the province of Tiguex would induce them to 
return to their homes, so long as the Spaniards remained in the 
country ; and no wonder, for no more barbarous treachery was ever 
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shown to a submissive foe, than had been shown to these Tigueans 
by these faithless Spaniards. 

So soon as the Tiguex River (Eio Grande), which had been frozen 
for four months, was sufficiently free from ice, the army took up its 
march, on the 5th of May, 1541, to Quivira, in search of the gold 
and silver which the Turk had said could be found there. Its 
route was via Cicuye, twenty-five leagues distant. The fourth day 
after leaving Cicuye, and crossing some mountains, it reached a 
large and very deep river, which passed pretty near to Cicuye, and 
was, therefore, called the Eio de Cicuye. Here it was delayed four 
days to build a bridge. Ten days after, on its march, the army dis- 
covered some tents of tanned buffalo-skins, inhabited by Indians, who 
were like Arabs, and who were called Querechaos. Continuing its 
march in a north-eastward] y direction, it soon came to a village in 
w T hich Cabeca de Vaca and Dorantes (mentioned in the first part of 
this paper) had passed through on their way from Florida to Mexico. 
The army met with, and killed, an incredible number of buftalo ; 
and after reaching a point 250 leagues (850 miles) from Tiguex, 
the provisions giving out, Coronado, with thirty horsemen and six 
foot soldiers, continued his march in search of Quivira, while the 
rest of the army returned to Tiguex, under the command of Don 
Tristan d' Arellano. The narrative goes on to say : 

"The guides conducted the general to Cuivira in forty-eight days, 
for they had travelled too much in the direction of Florida. At 
Cuivira they found neither gold nor silver; and, learning from the 
Turk that he had, at the instance of the people of Cicuye, purposely 
decoyed the army far into the plains to kill the horses, and thus make 
the men helpless and fall an easy prey to the natives, and that all that he 
had said about the great quantity of silver and gold to be found there 
was false, they strangled him.. The Indians of this region, so far 
from having large quantities of gold and silver, did not even know 
these metals. The cacique wore on his breast a copper plate, of which 
he made a great parade, which he would not have done had he known 
anything about those precious metals. The army, as stated above, 
retreated to Tiguex before reaching Quivira. They took as guides 
some Teyans, through whose country they were passing, and were led 
back by a much more direct way than they had pursued in coming. 
These Teyans were a nomadic nation, and, being constantly in the 
pursuit of game, knew the country perfectly. It is narrated they 
guided the army thus: every morning they watched to note where the 
sun rose, and directed their way by shooting an arrow in advance, and 
then before reaching this arrow they discharged another. In this way 
they marked the whole of their route to the spot where water was to 
be found, and where they encamped. The army consumed only 
twenty-five days on the journey, and even then much time was lost; 
the first time it had taken thirty-seven days." 
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On the road, a great number of salt-marshes, where there was a 
considerable quantity of salt, were passed. Pieces longer than tables, 
and four or five inches thick, were seen floating on the surface. 
On the plains they found an immense number of small animals 
(squirrels), and numerous holes burrowed by them in the earth. 
These animals were most unquestionably the little prairie-dogs,, 
whose villages have been so naively described by Washington 
Irving and George Wilkin s Kendall. On this march, the army 
reached the River Cieuye, more than thirty leagues below the place 
where it had before crossed the stream by a bridge. It then ascended 
the river, by following the banks, to the town of Cieuye. The 
guides declared that this river, the Cieuye (no doubt the Pecos), at 
a distance of more than twenty days' journey, threw itself into that 
of Tiguex (the Pio Grande), and that subsequently it flowed 
towards the east. Castaneda goes on to say : " It is believed that it 
(the Tiguex) joins the great river of Espiritu Santo (Mississippi 
Piver), that the party of Hernando de Soto discovered in Florida." 

The army under Arellano reaching Tiguex, on its return from 
the prairies, in the month of July, 1541, this officer immediately 
ordered Capt. Francisco de Banio J^uevo to ascend the Rio de Ti- 
guex (Eio Grande), in another direction, with some soldiers, on 
an exploring expedition. It reached the provinces, one of which 
comprising seven villages, was called Hemes ; the other, Tuque- 
yunque. Twenty leagues (sixty-eight miles) further, in ascending the 
Piver, the party came to a large and powerful village, named Braba, to 
which the Spaniards gave the new title of Valladolid. It was built 
on the two banks of the river, which was crossed by bridges built 
with nicely squared timber. The country was very high and 
cold. From Braba the explorers returned to Tiguex. Another 
party, it seems, went down the Pio de Tiguex (Pio Grande) eight 
leagues, where they discovered four large villages, and reached a 
* place where the river plunged beneath the ground ; but, inasmuch 
as their orders confined them to a distance of eighty leagues, they 
did not push on to the place w T here, according to the Indians' ac- 
counts, this stream escapes again from the earth with considerably 
augmented volume. 

We shall now return to Coronado, whom we left at Quivira. It 
appears, that, in consequence of his not arriving at Tiguex at the 
expected time, Don Tristan d' Arellano set out in search of him, 
with forty horsemen. At Cieuye the inhabitants attacked Don 
Tristan, by which attack he was delayed four days. Hearing of the 
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approach of Coronado, he contented himself with guarding the passes 
in the vicinity of the village, till the arrival of the general. Cas- 
tafieda says that, " notwithstanding he had good guides, and was 
not encumbered with baggage, Coronado was forty days in making 
the journey from Quivira." From Cicuye he journeyed to Tiguex, 
where he went into winter-quarters, with the intention, in the 
spring, of pursuing his discoveries by pushing his whole army 
towards Quivira. 

" When winter was over, Coronado ordered the preparation to be 
made for the march to Quivira. Every one then began to make his 
arrangements. Nevertheless, as often happens in the Indies [to use 
the language of the chronicler], things did not turn out as people in- 
tended, but as God pleased. One day of festival, the general [Coro- 
nado] went forth on horseback, as was his custom, to run at the 
ring with Don Pedro Maldonado. He was mounted on an excellent 
horse; but his valets having changed the girth of his saddle, and hav- 
ing taken a rotten one, it broke in mid-course, and the rider unfor- 
tunately fell near Don Pedro, whose horse was in full career, and, in 
springing over his body, kicked him in the head, thus inflicting an 
injury which kept him a long while in-doors, and placed him within 
two fingers of death." 

The result of this was that Coronado, being of a superstitious 
nature, and having been foretold by a certain mathematician of 
Salamanca, who was his friend, that he should one day find himself 
the omnipotent lord of a distant country, but that he should 
have a fall which would cause his death, he was very anxious to 
hasten home to die near his wife and children. From this time, 
Castaneda states, Coronado, feigning to be more ill than he was, 
worked upon his soldiery in so subtle a way as to induce the 
greater part of them to petition him to return to New Spain. 
They then began openly to declare their belief that it was better to 
return, inasmuch as no rich country had been found, and it 
was not populous enough to distribute it among the army. The 
general, finding no one to oppose him, took up his line of march 
on his return to Mexico in the beginning of April, 1542. He 
returned by the way of Cibola and Chichilticale, as he had come. 
At length, after skirmishing with the Indians, in which a number 
of their men and horses were killed, the army reached Culiacan. 
From this place Coronado departed for the city of Mexico, to make 
his report to the Yiceroy, only about 100 of his army continuing 
with him. Castaneda says he was badly received by the Yiceroy, 
who, nevertheless, gave him a discharge ; yet he lost his reputation, 
and, soon after, his government of New Galacia also. 
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Thus ended this great expedition, which for extent in distance 
travelled, duration in time (extending from the spring of 1540 to 
the summer of 1542, or more than two years), and the multiplicity 
of its cooperating branch-explorations, equalled, if it did not 
excel, any land-expedition that has been undertaken in modern 
times. 



